A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Genadians Clash on 
Draft for Overseas 


Demonstrations Staged Against 
Order to Send “Zombies” 
Abroad for Service 


BASIS OF CONFLICT DEEP-SEATED 


~ 
Results Largely from Historic Privi- 
- feges Guaranteed to People 

of French Canada 


To most Americans, recent events 
involving the Canadians have appeared 
extremely puzzling and contradictory. 
On the one hand we have reports of 
the bravery and daring exploits of the 
Canadian forces on the Western Front. 
On the other, we read of bitter feeling 
and unrest on the Canadian home front 





NOTICE 


The next issue of The American 
Observer will appear after the 
Christmas holidays and will be 
dated January 1. We take this 
occasion to wish all our readers 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 


= 


om the issue of sending conscripted 
soldiers overseas for combat duty. 

' The Canadians have played a bril- 
fiant military role in this war. They 
bore the brunt of the Dieppe raid of 
the summer of 1942, which resulted in 
txtremeiy heavy casualties. They have 
fought magnificently in clearing Ant- 
Werp and other Channel ports of Nazis. 
late last month, their Second Army 
joined the six Allied armies hammer- 
ing Hitler’s Fortress from the west. 











Many Demonstrations 


At the same time, there have been 
Mumerous demonstrations in Canada, 
ty soldiers and students, against an 
@der of the government to send 

men overseas for combat duty. 
‘The issue arose as a result of the need 
greater reinforcements overseas, a 
Reed which could not be met by rely- 
™@g upon the system of sending over- 
as only those members of the armed 
who volunteered. 
’ Asimilar crisis developed during the 
World War. Then, as now, the 
\ ian forces overseas were in dire 
Reed of reinforcement and the govern- 
Ment put conscription into effect. The 
Pesult. then, as now, was unrest and 
Mass demonstrations. In Quebec, there 
was rioting and bloodshed. 
"While the danger of more serious 
ulty in Canada seems to have been 
Temoved for the time being, it is by no 
Means certain that a new crisis will 
Not develop as the war progresses and 
need for more manpower overseas 
es. As a matter of fact, the 
Reent trouble is but another manifes- 

' of the long-standing division 
among the Canadian people—a divi- 
=o which has led to many conflicts in 
© past and which may well lead to 
» #€ serious problems in the future. 
basic conflict stems from the 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
By Walter E. Myer 


It would be worth our while to celebrate the Christmas season even though the 
holiday had no religious significance. For the Christmas spirit is a spirit of gayety, 
of good will, of brightness and color. Our everyday lives are inclined to be some- 
what drab and tiring. They are also anxious and harried, especially during these 
times of war. We need release from the tensions of the workaday world, and 
Christmas gives it to us. 

But while Christmas, devoid of its religious meaning, would have a useful place 
in the national life it has a much higher place when we celebrate it for what it is— 
the birthday of One who taught us a way of life; a way whose observance alone 
will insure harmony in our personal relations and peace among the nations of 
the world. 

I shall not speak of the controversial issues which have grown up around the 
teachings of Jesus or the conflicting doctrines to which they have given rise. 
There is enough upon which all of us, Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, 
can agree. We know that Jesus called upon us to be rigidly unselfish, to seek the 
welfare of others as zealously as we seek to satisfy our own interests. We know 
that he proclaimed a life of service as the greatest good, and that the greatest 
among us are the servants of all. He taught us to be kindly, sympathetic, and 
charitable. He declared the futility of trying to achieve happiness through the 
acquisition of material goods. 

If these rules were to be made the rules of conduct and the inspiration to 
action by men and nations most of the fears and worries and sufferings which 
make mockery of human hopes would disappear. Wars and rumors of wars would 
vanish from the earth. If, on the other hand, these principles are not enthroned 
in our personal and in the public life, a thousand miseries will forever plague us 
and wars, despite all the machinery of conciliation which can be established, will 
consume us. 

We call this a Christian nation, but we are far from the acceptance of the 
simplest and most fundamental of the teachings of Christ. We make little com- 
promises here and there, but few of us go all the way toward a life of service 
to all. Few of us heed the injunction that we love our neighbors as ourselves, and 
fewer still concede that our neighbors are those who have need of us, wherever 
they may be. 

Yes, we need the color and gayety and cheer of the Christmas season. Let us 
enjoy all this in full measure. But let us also ponder in humble reverence the 
teachings of Him in whose name the season is observed. 


Congress to Decide 


on Social Security 


Will Consider Expanding and Re- 
vising Present System of 
Benefits to Workers 


FREEZING OF TAX IS DISCUSSED 


Heated Controversy Develops over 
Health Insurance and Other 
Changes Now Proposed 


The social security program is being 
widely debated throughout the country 
as Congress prepares to make vital de- 
cisions. Both the present Congress 
and the new one which convenes Jan- 
uary 3 must consider the program. 
The present Congress will have to de- 
cide whether to increase the social se- 
curity tax which is collected from some 
47,500,000 American workers and their 
employers. Under the law as it now 
stands, the tax will be doubled January 
1, with workers paying two per cent 
of their wages, instead of the one per 
cent now collected, and employers pay- 
ing the same amount. 

The new Congress will have to decide 
more far-reaching issues dealing with 
social security. It will have to deter- 
mine whether the whole program is to 
be expanded so as to include from 15 
to 20 million persons not now covered 
by unemployment and old-age insur- 
ance and whether other benefits, such 
as health insurance, shall be provided 
in the general social security program 
of the nation. Before discussing these 
issues, however, let us look at the pro- 
gram as it now operates, 


Revolutionary Step 


The Social Security Act, first passed 
in 1935 and amended in 1939, is one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation ever enacted by an American 
Congress. For the first time in our 
history, it recognized the responsi- 
bility of government to do something 
about such hazards as unemployment 
and old age—social and economic haz- 
ards over which large numbers of peo- 
ple have little or no control. Thus it 
was an attempt to cushion the shock 
of such hazards, to provide means 
whereby workers could be protected 
when they lost their jobs or when they 
became too old to earn a living. 

The program went into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, and since that time bil- 
lions of dollars have been collected 
from workers and employers to provide 
a fund from which payments are made 
to the unemployed and the aged. The 
conditions and terms under which un- 
employment compensation is paid vary 
with the different states, because this 
part of the law is administered by state 
governments, not the federal govern- 
ment. The taxes from which unem- 
ployment insurance is paid come exclu- 
sively from employers and amount to 
2.7 per cent of the workers’ wages. 

As a general rule, a worker who 
loses his job starts receiving payments 
after he has been out of work a certain 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM HELPS THEM. 


— 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, GALLOWAY, SOCIAL SECURITY BoaaD 


Various forms of assistance to children, unemployment insurance, and old-age benefits are among the principal benefits 
which the American people receive from the social security program now in effect. 


Security for the American People 


(Concluded from page 1) 


length of time, in most cases three 
weeks. If at the end of that time, he 
has not found another job, he may 
apply for compensation. The amount 
he receives varies from state to state, 
the maximum being $16 to $18 a week. 
There is also a limit on the number 
of weeks he may continue to receive 
payments—generally no more than 16. 
In order to help unemployed workers, 
the federal government maintains em- 
ployment offices in all the states to help 
unemployed workers find new jobs. 

Approximately one-third of all 
American workers are not covered by 
social security and hence are not en- 
titled to unemployment compensation. 
Agricultural and domestic workers, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, 
persons who are self-employed, and 
those who work for various govern- 
ment agencies are not included, and 
there will be a strong movement dur- 
ing the next Congress to include all 
these persons. 


Old-Age Benefits 


The second major part of the social 
security program deals with old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. Each of the 
47,500,000 workers entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance is also entitled to 
the benefits provided by this feature 
of the law. Each worker covered pays 
a tax of one per cent of his total income 
(up to $3,000 a year), and an equal 
amount is paid by his employer. This 
tax goes into a “Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Trust Fund.” 

Upon reaching the age of 65, an in- 
sured worker begins to receive monthly 
payments, which continue for the re- 
mainder of his life. The amount of his 
monthly payments depends upon wages 
he has received and upon the number 
of years he has been paying taxes. 
Naturally, those whose earnings have 
been small and who reach the age of 65 
only a few years after the program has 
been in effect, will receive far less than 
workers whose wages have been high 
over a long period of years. 

The maximum monthly payment pos- 
sible under the old-age benefits section 
of the law is $85 a month, for a mar- 
ried person, and $56 for a single per- 
son, no matter how long he has been 
insured or how much he has earned. 


The minimum payment provided is $10 
a month. 

There are also benefits for the survi- 
vors of an insured worker. The widow 
of a worker who died before reaching 
the age of 65 is entitled to monthly 
payments based on the contributions 
which the husband had made up to the 
time of his death. If the widow has 
children under 16, she need not wait 
until she reaches the age of 65. 

Since the social security program 
went into effect, about two and a half 
million persons have received old-age 
and survivors’ checks from the fund. 
More than a million are now in force. 
Others have been discontinued either 
because persons over 65 have taken 
war jobs or have died. Altogether 
more than half a billion dollars has 
been paid out of this fund. 

The government collects approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 a year at the present 
rate of taxation. Because this sum is 
many times more than the amount 
which is paid out in benefits, a large 
reserve fund has been established. By 
the end of this month, it will amount to 
six billion dollars. If the tax is dou- 
bled next month—as it will be unless 
Congress acts—an additional $1,500,- 
000 a year will be collected from work- 
ers and employers. 

The fight to freeze the social secu- 
rity tax at its present level is being led 
by Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
who argues that the reserve fund is 
already large enough to take care of 
needs for the next few years. He 
argues that the tax should be increased 
only as the number of persons receiv- 
ing benefits increases. He says that it 
would be dishonest to collect taxes for 
one purpose; namely, social security, 
and use the money for other purposes; 
that is, to defray the overall expenses 
of the government. 

The Roosevelt administration is in- 
sistent that the social security tax be 
allowed to increase as provided by the 
present law. Its principal argument 
is that a large reserve is necessary to 
meet future needs because the number 
of persons reaching 65 and entitled to 
benefits will increase with each passing 
year. Many of those who are now 
working will retire after the war. 

The second argument used by those 


who favor increasing the tax is that it 
would reduce the threat of inflation by 
draining off more money in taxes. 
Furthermore, it is argued, now is the 
most favorable time to increase the 
tax because both workers and employ- 
ers can afford it better at a time when 
wages are high and business activity 
at an all-time peak. 

It is difficult for the average person 
to decide on the merits of these con- 
flicting arguments because the whole 
issue involves technical knowledge of 
government finance. If the tax is not 
frozen at its present level, it seems 
probable that the question of future 
finance will be debated at the time Con- 
gress takes up the question of expand- 
ing and revising the social security 
program, sometime next year. 


Other Provisions 


While most people think of social 
security only in terms of unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance, these are 
really only part of the entire program 
now in effect. These are, indeed, the 
only “insurance” features of the pro- 
gram, but there are other benefits 
provided for large sections of the 
American population. 

Among the most important of these 
is the program of public assistance to 
the aged, the needy blind, and depend- 
ent children. For persons 65 or older 
who are in need and not covered by 
insurance, the states have a program 
of assistance. The amount of money 
provided varies from state to state. 
The federal government matches the 
state’s contribution, up to $20 a month. 

A similar arrangement exists in the 
programs of aid to the blind and de- 
pendent children. The costs of both 
programs are shared by federal and 
state government, with the actual ad- 
ministration in the hands of state and 
local authorities. 

Another important feature of the 
social security program now in effect 
is that which provides for help to 
crippled children, for maternal and 
child services, and for child welfare 
services. The financial burdens of 
these programs are shared by the fed- 
eral and state governments. 

Finally, under the social security 
program, there has been a great expan- 


sion in public health services in gen- 
eral. The states are assisted in plan- 
ning and maintaining adequate health 
services, 

In addition to the proposals that 
practically all workers be brought 
under social security coverage, legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress would 
make many drastic changes in the pres- 
ent program. Most of these are incor- 
porated into the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill. This measure would increase 
the scale ef unemployment and old- 
age benefits. It would lengthen the 
number of weeks during which an un- 
employed person is entitled to benefits 
and would increase the amount of the 
weekly payments. Similarly, it would 
increase the old-age insurance bene- 
fits. For example, a family could re 
ceive as much as $125 a month instead 
of the present $85 maximum. 

The proposed law also would bring 
the entire social security program 
under the federal government. At 
present, part of it is administered by 
the national government, part of it by 
the states, and part by both. In this 
way, there would be uniformity in bem 
efits throughout the country. 

The most controversial feature of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is that 
which deals with health insurance. 8 
would provide full medical care (@& 
cept dental work) to every i 
worker and his entire family, and hoe 
pital care up to 30 days. 

In order to finance such an expanded 
program, the social security tax 
increase to six per cent of the insured 
worker’s wages and another six pe 
cent by the employer. 

Because of the controversy involved 
in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, it 
seems probable that the measure 
be broken into several measures, 
dealing with certain features of the 
social security program. Some 
these, such as the extension of benefits 
to more workers, are expected to pass 
with little opposition, whereas others, 
particularly the health-insurance plan, 
will be hotly debated throughout the 
nation. : 

As issues develop over the various 
proposals to enlarge the social security 
program, we shall discuss at | 
the arguments presented. 
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2 Leaders im the News 
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HIFTS of major importance came 

late last month in the State De- 
partment as President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the resignation of Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, the nomination 
of Edward R. Stettinius as his succes- 
sor, and the appointment of Major 
General Patrick J. Hurley as ambas- 
sador to China. 

Although rumors of Mr. Hull’s im- 
pending resignation had been circulat- 
ing in Washington for some weeks, 
the announcement was none the less 
a shock to the country. Because of an 
illness from which he could not re- 
cover while burdened with the re- 
sponsibilities of office, the Secretary 
stepped down, at the age of 73, from 
the position he had held longer than 
any previous State Department chief. 

Much of what Mr. Hull was able to 
accomplish during his years as direc- 
tor of our relations with the rest of 
the world was the result of the cordial 
relations he had established with the 
Congress from which he came. An 
indication of his influence in that body, 
} and the high regard in which his 
knowledge and experience is held came 
in the President’s assurance that Mr. 
Hull would continue to act as his ad- 
viser on foreign policy. Mr. Roose- 
velt also expressed the hope that Mr. 
Hull, as “father of the United Na- 
tions,” might preside over the first 
session of the peace organization. 


Faithful Public Servant 


Cordell Hull’s official career, which 
lasted for more than half a century, 
has made him one of the most widely 
known citizens of the United States, 
truly deserving the title of faithful 
public servant. His service in Wash- 
ington, including terms in both houses 
of the Congress, has been of 37 years’ 
duration, and during nearly 12 years 
as secretary of state he achieved in- 
ternational recognition and the high 
regard, not only of the officials of many 
nations, but also of the people. 

Throughout his long years in public 
life, Cordell Hull maintained the 
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Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley * 


strong feelings and the ability as a 
fighter that he carried with him out 
of the “feud country” of the Tennessee 
Mountains where he was born. Al- 
ough in recent years he has adopted 
the habit of diplomacy, his wrath has 
1 poured out on more than one ad- 
Versary who has crossed his path. He 
regards himself as a plain man, and 
“S never forgotten the hill people 
with whom he grew up. 
Expansion of the “Good Neighbor 





policy” in our relations with South and 
Central America, the establishment of 
reciprocal trade agreements, and the 
consistent devotion to Wilsonian ideals 
of international cooperation are all 
closely linked with the name of the 
retired secretary. Since the beginning 
of the present war, however, he has 
been even more widely acclaimed as a 
result of his efforts to insure the build- 
ing of a postwar security organization 
of the United Nations. 

Only a year ago, Mr. Hull made the 
long, arduous trip to Moscow which 
resulted in agreements among Russia, 
Britain, and the United States which 
have not only smoothed the way for 
the joint prosecution of the war but 
which are also the foundations of the 
cooperation which can mean postwar 
peace and security for the world. 

While highly esteemed and undeni- 
ably accomplished, Mr. Hull, together 
with the State Department as a whole, 
haz at times been the subject of severe 
criticism on many occasions by those 
who have felt that democratic and 
progressive elements in various Euro- 
pean countries have not been supported 
by our government. Acknowledging 
his devotion to principles in which he 
believed, his critics have deplored as 
too conservative and hesitant Mr. 
Hull’s apparent agreement with cer- 
tain State Department policies, partic- 
ularly those dealing with Spain and 
Vichy France. 

What changes will take place under 
Mr. Stettinius will be a vital question 
to the whole world. His appointment 
at this time is generally regarded as 
one of the most important of the 24 
cabinet appointments made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Compared with Mr. Hull, the new 
secretary of state has relatively little 
political experience, having never held 
an elective office. At 44 he is the sec- 
ond youngest man ever to have been 
appointed to the office which makes 
him third in line of succession to the 
presidency. The youngest was Ed- 
mund Randolph, who was 41 when he 
accepted the appointment made by 
President Washington in 1794. 

Because of his lack of long experi- 
ence in the international field, observ- 
ers have suggested that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stettinius indicates that 
the President intends to continue to 
act largely as his own secretary of 
state so far as matters of important 
policy are concerned. But whatever 
influence the new secretary may exert 
in determining policy, his responsi- 
bilities will be great, for the months 
and years ahead will be perhaps the 
most critical in our entire history and 
will demand the highest skill on the 
part of the secretary of state. 


No Newcomer 


Edward Stettinius is no newcomer 
to Washington. As long ago as 1933, 
he served as liaison officer between 
the NRA, the first of the New Dea 
economic agencies, and American in- 
dustry. He was brought back to 
Washington in 1939 as a member of 
the National Defense Committee. 
Later he was named chairman of the 
War Resources Board, and, in 1941, 
was made special assistant to the 
President in charge of lend-lease. His 
efficiency in filling this job won for 
him the respect of the entire nation. 

A little more than a year ago, Stet- 
tinius was appointed undersecretary of 
state, to replace Sumner Welles. His 
education in State Department affairs 


After serving longer than any secretary of state 
has resigned his office because of 
Edward R. Stettinius. 


began in earnest when within a few 
months he was sent to Great Britain 
to discuss a wide range of problems, 
including lend-lease and postwar treat- 
ment of Germany. Shortly after his 
return to this country, he was: named 
head of the American delegation to 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

In addition to effecting many impor- 
tant changes in the organization of the 
State Department, Mr. Stettinius has 
during recent months been largely re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, due to the absence of 
Mr. Hull. 


A Silver Spoon 


A friend is supposed to have said of 
Edward Stettinius that he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth and 
changed it to a gold one through his 
own efforts. His great-grandfather 
came to America from Stettin, Ger- 
many, in the eighteenth century and 
settled in what is now the District of 
Columbia, but the family moved west- 
ward and Edward’s father, assistant 
secretary of war during the First 
World War became a partner in the 
famous banking house of J. P. Morgan 
and Company. 

Edward was born in Chicago and 
educated in New England and at the 
University of Virginia. He wanted to 
become a preacher and while in college 
went into the Virginia hills where he 
worked with the mountain people. He 
founded a one-man employment agency 
for his fellow-students which was so 
successful that it attracted the atten- 
tion of a General Motors vice presi- 
dent. After a trip to Europe following 
college, Stettinius took a job as a stock- 
room attendant at the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Works. With amazing speed 
he graduated to increasingly impor- 
tant positions, became vice president 
of General Motors, left to go to United 
States Steel Corporation, and within 
four years, when he was 38 years old, 
became chairman of the board of the 
world’s greatest steel company. 

Although he likes to find out what is 
taking place for himself, he has a 
genius, according to his associates, for 
picking competent people and giving 
them freedom to do their work, an 
ability which is invaluable in an ad- 
ministrative position which entails the 
use of many and diverse kinds of ex- 
pert knowledge. 

Frequently referred to as_ the 
“White Haired Boy,” Stettinius can 
attribute the title either to the speed 
with which he has risen or to his own 
prematurely white hair, made more 





striking by his ruddy complexion. He 
is extremely athletic and energetic. He 
has a gift for remembering names 
which he uses constantly. His infor- 
mality and friendliness have sometimes 
been unsettling to some of his more 
formal diplomatic associates. 


w * * 


HE assignment given to Major Gen- 

eral Hurley is even more difficult in 
many ways than those he has already 
performed which won him the title of 
“trouble shooter” for the President. 
His job will be complicated by the 
break between the Chinese leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and American Gen- 
eral Joseph W. Stilwell, who returned 
to this country last month, having been 
relieved of his post as commander of 
American forces in the China-Burma- 
India theater. 

Our unity with the Chinese at this 
time becomes increasingly important 
as more of our strength is directed 
toward the war against Japan, and as 
Chinese military reverses become more 
and more serious. We will have to 
work even more closely with the Chi- 
nese government and with the people 
who have been fighting the Japanese 
since 1937. Ambassador Hurley was 
in China at the time of his appoint- 
ment, having been sent there as a 
special representative of the President 
some three months ago. 

Born in 1883 in the Choctaw Nation, 
Indian territory, before Oklahoma 
was admitted to the Union, Hurley 
later worked as national attorney for 
the Choctaw Indians. During the last 
war he served in the Army and rose 
to the rank of colonel. He was Secre- 
tary of War in the Hoover cabinet 
from 1929 to 1933. 

Although he is a Republican and has 
often been critical of the President’s 
domestic policies, he has served almost 
constantly since the outbreak of the 
present war on many confidential mis- 
sions. He visited Russia and brought 
back data personally gathered on the 
Russian armies and their operations 
in the field and on the entire Russian 
war effort. He has performed various 
diplomatic and military missions in the 
Pacific, has served as minister to New 
Zealand. He was wounded in one of 
the first Japanese air attacks at Port 
Darwin, in Australia. 

Hurley at 61 is handsome, tall, and 
affable. He is extremely sociably in- 
clined, but his social activities have 
not interfered with the work which 
has won for him a high place in mili- 
tary, business, and government circles. 
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The Western Front 


New Polish Regime 


Hope that Poland’s exile govern- 
ment might iron out its differences 
with Russia has been appreciably 
dimmed by the latest changes in the 
London Polish cabinet. Since the res- 
ignation of Premier Mikolajezyk, two 
new premiers, both socialists, have 
headed the government. The present 
premier, Tomasz Arciszewski has crit- 
icized Premier Mikolajezyk’s policies 
as too conciliatory toward Russia and 
hence is not expected to prove a popu- 
lar choice in Moscow. 

Premier Arciszewski has had a long 
and tempestuous political career. In 
1899 he was driven into exile for revo- 
lutionary activity against the czarist 
government in Poland. After the 
First World War, he was in the fore- 
front of the movement for Polish in- 
dependence. During this war, he has 
served as leader of the socialist under- 
ground inside Poland. Only last sum- 
mer did he leave the country and, with 
Allied aid, come to London. 

While it is too early to predict the 
course of Russo-Polish relations with 
Arciszewski at the head of the Polish 
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government-in-exile, it is feared that 
Premier Arciszewski may have even 
less success in dealing with the Rus- 
sians than his predecessors. The Rus- 
sians remain insistent upon boundary 
changes which Arciszewski is known 
to regard as completely inacceptable. 


Liberation Turmoil 


When the people of Europe were 
under Nazi rule, they looked forward 
to liberation as the answer to all their 
worst problems. But now that the 
Nazis are being driven out of the occu- 
pied countries, German oppression has 
given way to a new kind of turmoil 
and trouble. 

All the liberated and partly liber- 
ated countries face certain problems 
in common. First of all, there is 
political conflict—between returning 
exiled governments and resistance 
movements and between factions 
within these groups. Secondly, there 
is economic chaos, caused partly by 
Nazi occupation policies, partly by the 
devastations of battle, and partly by 
the sheer difficulty of keeping produc- 
tion and distribution going while so 
many other aspects of national life are 
disorganzied. Most of the difficulties 
the liberated people are undergoing 
stem from these things. 

In Italy, the five-month-old Bonomi 
government, unable to win support 
from the people or even to adjust the 
differences of its own members, has 
resigned, to be replaced by a new gov- 
ernment under Premier Bonomi’s 
leadership. Politically, the Italians 
are torn by differences over the mon- 
archy, the amount of representation 
to be allowed resistance groups, and 
the question of land reform. Eco- 
nomically, they are paralyzed by the 
fact that most of their industries, 
located in northern cities, are still in 
German hands. Unless considerable 
aid is sent in from outside, they will 
pass the winter with extremely low 
supplies of food and fuel. 

In Belgium, the government of 
Premier Pierlot is viewed with in- 
creasing hostility by the people. Only 
Allied intervention, undertaken on 


appointment. 


of the Week | 


grounds of military security, saved 
it from being overthrown when its 
conflict with the resistance movement 
reached a crisis over the question of 
disarming resistance armies. Like 
Italy, Belgium is suffering from a 
shortage of food and a breakdown of 
most industrial production. 

Holland, too, is beset by political 
difficulties. Leaders of the resistance 
movement, feeling that their work 
during the occupation qualifies them 
for authority in the government, show 
increasing opposition to Queen Wil- 
helmina’s government. They criticize 
her rule as too conservative and also 
as inefficient in dealing with the coun- 
try’s economic problems. For Holland, 
the economic problem is particularly 
acute, because of the large areas dam- 
aged by flooding. It is estimated that 
17 per cent of the country’s arable 
land is now under water and perhaps 
permanently ruined for agricultural 
purposes. Most of the flooding was 
done by the Germans as they retreated 
before our forces. 


Surplus Property Dispute 


A new dispute on the question of 

surplus property disposal was touched 
off recently when President Roosevelt 
appointed Connecticut’s ex-Governor 
Robert A. Hurley and Lieutenant Col- 
onel Edward Heller to the Surplus 
Property Board. When the two ap- 
pointments came up for confirmation, 
the Senate recalled that both men are 
connected with manufacturing inter- 
ests heavily favored by government 
loans and hence in a position te buy up 
great quantities of surplus property. 
In the light of this fact, it began to 
question the advisability of confirming 
them. 
’ What Congress is trying to do is to 
prevent monopolies and other big busi- 
nesses from cornering the biggest part 
of the government’s surplus property. 
It has been hoped that surplus prop- 
erty might be distributed in such a 
way as to stimulate small business, 
provide opportunities for veterans 
starting out in business, and break 
down monopoly. 

Feeling that Hurley and Heller 
might use their authority as SPB 
members to help large companies gain 
control. of most of the goods to be 
sold, the Senate is planning further 
investigations before it confirms their 
One proposed Board 
member, Sam Husbands, has already 
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CHINESE 


REFUGEES. Every available means of transportation is used by the 
Chinese civilians who flee from the terror of the advancing Japanese 


been rejected because of his big bugi- 
ness connections. The appointment 
of Senator Guy Gillette, which wij 
not come up for confirmation until his 
term ends, is expected to meet with 
Senate approval. 


Future of Lend-Lease 


America’s lend-lease policy toward 
Britain, both for the immediate fy. 
ture and for the postwar period, has 


just been settled after discussions be } 


tween British government leaders and 
officials of our own State Department, 
Treasury Department, and Fo 

Economic Administration. Briefly, 
the decision is to cut lend-lease 

ments to Britain in half at the begin. 
ning of the year, to continue to forbid 
resale of lend-lease goods, and to han 
postwar lend-lease altogether. This 
will mean that in 1945, Britain wil 
receive about $5,500,000,000 worth of 





ace 
FINAL INSTRUCTIONS. Somewhere on 
Saipan Island, Brig. Gen. Emmett O’Dor 
nell, commander of the superfortres 
group which made the first big B-29 at- 


tack on Tokyo, instructs his men on their j 


historic mission. 


goods from us through lend-lease but 
that shipments will stop with the end 
of the war with Japan. 

While it is recognized that we need 
a strong Britain for our postwar se 
curity, it is also believed that this can 
be achieved without continuing len¢- 
lease. A plan is now being worked 
out whereby reconversion here and in 
Britain will be arranged so that the 
two industrial systems return t 
peacetime operations at the same rate. 
This will prevent either country from r 
gaining a competitive advantage in 
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AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN. 





This Filipino guerrilla figh 
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ter on Leyte Island has 


made his way through hills swarming with Japanese to join American troops. 


world trade. As for the financing of 
reconstruction in Britain, it is believed 
that private loans and new credit ar- 
rangements will be sufficient to help 
the country back to peacetime pros- 


perity. 
French Socialism 


The first indications of how the 
French economy will operate after 
the war appeared recently when Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s government announced 
its plan for nationalizing the coun- 
try’s major coal mines. The plan 
points to a system of socialized indus- 
try in France, but one which retains 
many of the characteristics of free 
enterprise. 

According to the new decree, the 
mines are now government property. 
Former owners who have not collabo- 
rated with the Nazis will receive com- 
pensation; others will be forced to 
give up their holdings with no return. 
The mines are to be run by a director- 
general appointed by the Minister of 
Public Works. Helping the director- 
general will be a consultative commit- 
tee on which government, labor, and 
consumers will be represented. Un- 
like other government projects, how- 
ever, the mines will be on their own 
financially, meeting the expenses of 
production from income rather than 


from nationally appropriated funds. 
Profits will be divided between em- 
ployees and the government. 

With a national plan instead of 
business conditions governing changes 
in output, the French government be- 
lieves production will come closer to 
meeting the actual needs of the coun- 
try than it did under the old system. 
At the same time it is believed that 
because labor and consumers share in 
both management and profits of the 
industry, some of the evils of socialism 
such as extravagance, inefficiency, and 
red tape will be avoided. If the coal 
mines operate successfully under the 
new system, other French industries 
will be reorganized along the same 
lines. Other European nations may 
pattern economic changes of their own 
after the French experiment in the 
postwar period. 


Sedition Trial 


As we go to press it seems likely 
that the sudden death of Chief Justice 
Edward C. Eicher may bring the mass 
sedition trial begun almost eight 
months ago to an inconclusive end. 
Unless lawyers for the 26 defendants 
agree to continue the proceedings 
under a new judge, a mistrial will be 
declared. 

If this happens, the government 


may start a new trial of the whole 
group of suspected seditionists, it 
may try them separately or in smaller 
groups, or it may drop the charges 
against them. Either of the first two 
possibilities will involve great addi- 
tional outlays of time and money for 
the government. Presenting 39 out 
of a scheduled 200 witnesses, the 
prosecution has already spent an esti- 
mated $65,000 over 119 days of court 
proceedings. 

The defendants, among whom are 
such notorious figures as Lawrence 
Dennis, Joseph McWilliams, Elizabeth 
Dilling, and Gerald B. Winrod, are 
accused of “conspiring to undermine 
the morale and loyalty of the armed 
forces.” They were indicted under the 
Espionage Act passed during the First 
World War. This law, under which 
many people were sent to prison in 
1917 and 1918, places heavy penalties 
on defamation of the government or 
the encouragement of opposition to its 
policies in wartime. 


The Channel Islands 


Four tiny islands just off the coast 
of Normandy constitute the only por- 
tion of the British Isles ever to be 
conquered by the Nazis. Today, al- 
though all northwestern France is in 
Allied hands, these islands—Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark—are 
still German strongholds. And now 
word has come that their inhabitants 
face a winter of starvation unless 
help is sent soon. e 

The Channel Islands were known in 
peacetime as summer resorts and 
breeding centers for the famous 
strains of cattle bearing their names. 
But when the Nazis occupied them 
four years ago, they were transformed 
into powerful air and submarine 
bases. As important parts of the At- 
lantic Wall defense system, they were 
equipped with some of the heaviest 
fortifications in the world. When the 
invasion came last summer, most of 
the attacks on Allied supply lines were 
launched from Guernsey. 

The Nazis brought a harsh new sys- 
tem of government to the islands as 
soon as they had seized them. Until 
Cherbourg fell to our forces, however, 
they did supply the islanders with 
food. But once their own supply lines 
were cut, they began conserving all 
available food for themselves. The 
British government is now consider- 





ing two possible relief measures. 
Either it might arrange through some 
neutral nation for the evacuation of 
as many as possible of the 70,000 na- 
tive people or it might send in food 
supplies even though they would un- 
doubtedly be used to feed the Germans 
as well as the British on the islands 
until the day of liberation. 


Christmas Seals 


Every year since 1907, the Amer- 
ican people have been asked to take 
part in the fight against tuberculosis 
by buying Christmas seals. This year, 
the holiday stamp issued by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association bears 
the picture of a postman in memory 
of the man who originated this custom 
40 years ago in Denmark. 

Einar Holboell was working as a 
mail clerk when he conceived the idea 
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Hubert Pierlot 
His government meets opposition 


that stamps, normally used to raise 
money for the government, might also 
be sold to provide funds for philan- 
thropic purposes. Why not sell stamps 
to decorate Christmas packages and 
use the money in preventing and 
curing tuberculosis? 

Holboell finally won government ap- 
proval for his scheme and in 1904, 
Danish post offices sold anti-tubercu- 
losis stamps as well as ordinary post- 
age stamps throughout the Christmas 
season. In 1907, the sale of Christ- 
mas seals began in the United States, 
and in 1920 the National Tuberculosis 
Association began to sponsor the an- 
nual campaigns. 
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Questions from the News 





“Hello, Bill. 
porter now.” 
“What?” 
“Didn’t the Pullman Co. fire you?” 
* x * 


Lazy secretary: “Well, I suppose the 
War is nearly over. I was an hour and 
a half late this morning and the boss 

me.” 


I hear that you’re an ex- 


x~ * * 


A visitor to a public library recently 
asked for a map showing France and 
Germany. After she looked at it for 
some minutes, she walked over to the 
ibrarian and asked with a puzzled ex- 

ion, “Could you help me please? 
ve looked and looked, but I simply can’t 
that ‘No Man’s Land’ on here.” 


S. & if 


Lady: “Where is your son now?” 
Neighbor : “He’s at college taking 
icine.” 
Lady: “Oh, that’s too bad. And do you 
think he will be well soon?” 


$+, 


Customer: “The sausages you sent me 
Were meat at one end and bread crumbs 
at the other.” 

a “Alas, that’s af > ag 
of rationing, it is very difficult to 
make both ends meat.” 


“Mother, I fell into a mud puddle.” 
40h, Willy, with your new trousers 


“Well, it happened so fast that I didn’t 
have time to take them off.” 


x* *«* * 


The class ~e ope was about kings. 
One boy wrote this: 

“The most powerful king on earth is 
Wor-king; the laziest is Shir-king; the 
wittiest, Jo-king; the quietest, Thin-king; 
and the noisiest, Tal-king.” 














BARLOW IN COLLIER'’S 


“But, honey, we were saving that gas for 
an emergency!” 


1. What provisions does the present 
social security program make with re- 
spect to (a) unemployment insurance? 
(b) old-age and survivors’ benefits? (c) 
child welfare? 

2. What are some of the changes pro- 
posed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
now before Congress? 

3. How much do employees and em- 
ployers pay in taxes for the old-age in- 
surance progam? What will be the rate 
after January 1, unless Congress changes 
it? 

4. How does the Canadian conscrip- 
tion policy differ from the American? 

5. Why has the government recentl 
changed that policy? Why do Frenc 
Canadians oppose the new policy? 

6. Who are the “Zombies” and how do 
they figure in the dispute? 

7. Compare Canada with the United 
States in size and population? Tell 
something of the differences in govern- 
ment. 

8. Why is Canada likely to face diffi- 
cult economic problems after the war? 

9. Name some of the principal powers 
conferred upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution. 

10. What important economic changes 
have recently m inaugurated by the 
French government? 
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Pronunciations 


Arciszewski—ar-chee-shef’skee 
Bonomi—boe’noe-mee . 
; Mikolajszyk—mee-koe-li’keek—i as in 


ice 
Pierlot—pee-air’loe 
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Ccniianein Conscription Raises Canadian Crisis 


fact that the Canadians, although 
united politically as one of the domin- 
ions in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, are far from united cultur- 
ally or emotionally. Ever since the 
middle 1700’s, when the British de- 
feated the French in the contest over 
Canada, the French-speaking sections 
of the country have been almost a na- 
tion apart. Concentrated in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, the French were guar- 
anteed freedom to enjoy their own civil 
laws and customs, their own language, 
and their own religion. When Quebec 
joined the confederation of Canadian 
provinces a century later, these same 
rights were further guaranteed. 

Throughout the years, the French 
Canadians have clung tenaciously to 
these guaranteed rights. Numbering 
3,500,000, they make up about a third 
of the population. They hold well over 
a fourth of the seats in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa and thus consti- 
tute a powerful political force. More- 
over, the French-Canadian population 
is increasing more rapidly than the 
British-Canadian, with the possible 
result that the two groups will become 
more nearly equal in number in the 
years ahead. 

The French Canadians, though tied 
to the British Commonwealth, have 
never felt particularly friendly toward 
the English and have been relatively 
luke-warm in their support of the war. 
When Canada declared war against 
Germany, along with England and the 
other dominions, the government real- 
ized that it would have to exercise 
caution in order to win the support of 
the French Canadians. That is why it 
effected a compromise solution on the 
problem of recruiting and training an 
army. Remembering the experiences 
of the First World War, it tempered its 
conscription law by providing that only 
those who volunteered for overseas 
duty could be sent out of the country. 

For a long time, the compromise 
worked fairly well. Canadians by the 
thousands volunteered for overseas 
duty and, as pointed out earlier, fought 
as valiantly as the soldiers of any coun- 
try. Two years ago, however, Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King and 
his cabinet asked to be released from 
their earlier promise and to be given 


A political upheaval in Canada has resulted from the 
government’s decision to conscript soldiers for overseas 


duty. 








(Concluded from page 1) 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


The Canadian Parliament building at Ottawa 


the authority to send conscripts over- 
seas in case of an emergency. 

In order to obtain the required au- 
thority directly from the people, a 
nationwide vote was taken on the issue. 
For the country as a whole, the vote 
was nearly two to one in favor of the 
government’s proposal. But in the 
province of Quebec, a majority voted 
against it. In the interest of preserv- 
ing national unity, therefore, the gov- 
ernment decided not to use its newly 
granted authority unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary to do so. 

Some weeks ago, the debate on the 
issue of sending conscripts overseas 
again reached a new peak, both in Par- 
liament and throughout the country. 
The demand was raised that the 65,000 
Canadian servicemen who had not vol- 
unteered for overseas duty be ordered 
to do so. It was pointed out that sev- 
eral hundred thousand of Canada’s 
overseas fighters had been on duty for 
five years, and that they needed ex- 
tended furloughs. If the Home De- 
fense Army would not of its own 
accord accept combat duty, it was con- 
tended, it should be forced to supply 
the necessary reinforcements. 

The issue was brought to a head in 
October when Defense Minister J. L. 
Ralston, after a trip to the fighting 
fronts, returned to Can- 
ada with the report that 
the necessary replace- 
ments in Italy and West- 
ern Europe could be met 
only by drafting mem- 
bers of the Home De- 
fense Army for overseas 
duty. When Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King re- 
fused to comply with his 
request, the defense min- 
ister resigned. 

Throughout the coun- 
try, there was support 
for the position taken by 
Colonel Ralston and 
against that of Macken- 
zie King. Finally, the 
prime minister had to 
yield and agreed to send 
overseas 16,000 members 
of the Home Defense 
Army—or “Zombies” as 
they are called—into 
combat duty. This com- 
promise measure failed 
to satisfy all the groups 
in Parliament. On the 
one hand, he was criti- 


ACME 


cized by those who favored all-out con- 
scription, and, on the other by the 
members of his own party from Que- 
bec, who opposed any yielding on the 
issue. 

A few members of Mackenzie King’s 
party from Quebec deserted him and 
joined the opposition when a vote of 
confidence was taken in the House of 
Commons. A majority stood by him, 
however, feeling that it would be dan- 
gerous to precipitate a political crisis 
in the midst of war. If the prime min- 
ister had been unable to win a ma- 
jority of the votes in Commons, he 
would have been obliged to resign and 
either a successor would have been 
asked to form a cabinet or new elec- 
tions would have been called. In either 
case, the result would have been a 
period of political uncertainty and in- 
stability. 

It is not certain that the King gov- 
ernment will be able to remain in 
power until next spring, when new 
elections are scheduled, despite its hav- 
ing weathered the recent storm. Al- 
though outward calm has been re- 
stored, deep resentment is smouldering 
under the surface. Members of the 
home army are resentful, especially the 
22,000 who are French Canadians. 
They are angered at the aspersions 
which have been cast upon their patri- 
otism. Many of the people of Quebec 
province feel that they have been be- 
trayed by the government. 

At the same time, the position of 
the “Zombies” who remain on home- 
guard duty has been made more diffi- 
cult by the recent disturbances. They 
have been branded as cowards by Ca- 
nadians at home and by the fighting 
men at the front. 

In order to prevent further disturb- 
ances, it seems unlikely that the gov- 
ernment will send many of the French- 
Canadian “Zombies” overseas, but will 
rather meet the requirements for re- 
placements from British-Canadian 
members of the Home Army. Follow- 
ing demonstrations by zombies in vari- 
ous parts of the country, the prime 
minister ordered French-speaking sol- 
diers to the province of Quebec with a 
view to preventing further disorders 
in other parts of the country. 

One of the more unfortunate aspects 
of the recent crisis over conscription 
is the impression it may have created 
that Canada’s support of the Allied 
war effort is lagging. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The fact 


that Canada’s direct contribution t 
Allied fighting might has been so great, 
under a volunteer system of overseas 
duty, is a tribute to the country’s de. 
termination to fight the war to the 
very end. 

Few of the United Nations have 
made a greater contribution, in pro- 
portion to population and resources, in 
supplying the Allied armies with the 
equipment they need. Canada ranks 
fourth as a source of supply for the 
Allies. She has been sending, in a 
steady stream, large supplies of wheat, 
meat, fish, cheese, eggs, and other eg. 
sential foods. 

Since the outbreak of World War I], 
Canada’s economy has been almost 
completely overhauled to meet the 
needs of war. She has built hundreds 
of new factories to produce war sup- 
plies needed by the United Nations, 
She has become the world’s leading 
producer of base metals, such as nickel, 
copper, zinc, and lead. Starting virtu- 
ally from scratch, she has built a pow- 
erful navy and merchant marine. Last 
year, she turned out nearly a billion 
dollars’ worth of planes, tanks, and 
ships alone. Not only has she met 
most of the needs of her own overseas 
army of a quarter of a million, air 
force of 200,000, and navy of 75,000, 
but she filled many a war contract for 
Britain during the darkest days of the 
war. Today only about 30 per cent of 
Canada’s total war preduction is re- 
quired for her own needs. The rest 
is used by the other Allies. 

Canada has accomplished this pro- 
duction miracle without the help of 
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Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 


lend-lease funds from the United 
States. The people have financed the 
entire cost themselves, through heavy 
taxation and bond-buying. 

The industrial and agricultural revo 
lution which the war has brought to 
Canada is bound to have deep-seated 
effects upon the future development of 
our neighbor to the north. With 4 
population of less than 12,000,000, it 
has become one of the world’s leading 
producers and may remain so after the 
war. Many of its resources remain 
undeveloped and few countries in the 
world are in a better position to sup 
port a larger population than Canada. 

In fact, Canada’s small population 18 
an economic liability because it makes 
her prosperity depend too heavily upo# 
foreign trade. A larger domestic mar 
ket after the war is essential if the 
country is to keep its war-crea 
production machinery in full opera 
tion. 
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JOHNSON 


Canada, third largest nation in the world, is playing a vital role in the combined war effort of the United Nations 


Canada—The Land and People 


HEN Americans think of Can- 

ada, two impressions are likely 
to come immediately to mind. The 
first is that Canada offers one of the 
world’s most striking examples of a 
friendly neighbor and the second is 
that the people of Canada and Amer- 
ieans are very much alike. We do not 
regard Canadians as “foreigners” in 
the sense that we consider South 
Americans or Europeans or Asiatics 
to be “different” from ourselves. 

In the main, these impressions are 
accurate. So far as Canada’s being 
afriendly neighbor is concerned, there 
tan be no question of that. That 
friendliness is symbolized by the fact 
that it has always maintained the 
longest unfortified border in the world. 
The actual distance of this boundary is 
3,897 miles, of which 2,198 miles are 
on water and 1,789 on land. If we con- 
sider the boundary which separates 
Canada from Alaska in the northwest, 
we have an additional 1,500 miles of 
unfortified boundary, making a total 
of about 5,400 in all. 

The impression that Canadians and 
Americans are very much alike is only 
partially correct. It is true that if 
you cross the border into Alberta, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Man- 
itoba, or Ontario, there is little to 
make you feel that you are in a differ- 
ent country. The people speak as 
Americans speak, dress much the 
same. Their cities appear little dif- 
ferent from American cities. 

But if you travel into the province 
of Quebec and visit the cities of Mont- 
teal or Quebec or any of the smaller 

S, you immediately feel that you 

are in a strange land. The people im- 
Press you as being different and you 
Would probably describe them and 
eir cities as “quaint.” As you 
Walked down the streets you would 
hear French spoken, with an occa- 
Sonal conversation in English. Al- 
though politically united into a single 


country, the inhabitants of French 


Canada appear to live in and belong 


to a different world. They have in- 
deed clung to the centuries-old cus- 
toms and traditions of their ancestors. 

Canada is the third largest country 
in the world, exceeded in size only by 
Russia and China, and yet it has a 
population of less than 12,000,000 per- 
sons. With 7 per cent of the earth’s 
area, it has but 0.5 percent of the 
world’s population. 

More than 75 per cent of the in- 
habitants of Canada live along the 
southern border, within 200 miles of 
the United States. That is one reason 
why the feeling of neighborliness has 
developed. The population is concen- 
trated largely in four main regions. 
The first is the Atlantic region which 
includes the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. The people engage in fishing, 
lumbering, and farming, and are 
mostly of mixed English and Scottish 
ancestry, with a sprinkling of French 
Canadians. 

The population center of Canada is 
located in the second region, including 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
with 60 per cent of the population and 
80 per cent of the manufacturing of 
the entire country. But the two prov- 
inces have little in common. The 
boundary between these two prov- 
inces is the line of demarcation be- 
tween two civilizations which have so 
frequently come into conflict, as in 
the recent dispute on overseas con- 
scription (see page 1). 

Stretching west of Quebec and On- 
tario are the three great Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada—Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta, renowned the 
world over for their wheat-growing. 
The fourth principal region lies west 
of the Rockies, in British Columbia. 
This is one of the most rugged areas 
of the world, with towering mountains, 
huge forest areas. Largely undevel- 


oped, the main occupations are lum- 
bering, fishing, and mining. The port 
of Vancouver, in British Columbia, 
handles most of Canada’s trade with 
the Orient. 

The population of Canada, in 1941, 
was 11,500,000. Of the total, roughly 
one-half are of British ancestry, one- 
third French Canadians, and the re- 
maining one-fifth of mixed European 
and other stock. The French Cana- 
dians are concentrated in the province 
of Quebec, where they make up 80 
per cent of the population, although 
there are sizeable numbers of them in 
New Brunswick, Northern Ontario, 
and the Prairie Provinces. As pointed 
out elsewhere (see page 1), the inhab- 
itants of Quebec enjoy certain priv- 
ileges. They have their own civil laws 
and language. Both French and Eng- 
lish, for example, are official lan- 
guages, used on stamps and currency, 
in radio broadcasts, and in all gov- 
ernment publications. 

The government of Canada bears 
many points of similarity to that of 
the United States. Both are confed- 
erations, with certain functions per- 
formed by the central or federal gov- 
ernment and others by the state or 
provincial governments. The central 
government, located at Ottawa, is 
composed of a Senate, elected for life 
with equal representation from the 
several regions, and a House of Com- 
mons, elected at no more than five- 
year intervals. 

The Canadian form of government 
resembles the British in most import- 
ant respects. The prime minister is 
the leader of the majority party in 
the House of Commons and his cabi- 
net is chosen from his party members 
in Commons. If, on any important 
issue, the cabinet—or government as 
it is called—-fails to carry a majority 
in the House, it resigns and the leader 
of the opposition party is called to 
form a new government. 


Although Canadians swear lle- 
giance to the British king, they are 
independent of Britain in all domestic 
and foreign matters. The governor- 
general of Canada is the King’s repre- 
sentative in Canada, but his position 
is more social than anything else. He 
enjoys practically no executive power 
and is obliged to act in accordance 
with the wishes of the cabinet in all 
matters. 

One of the weaknesses of the Cana- 
dian government is the limitation 
which has been placed upon the cen- 
tral government. Through court in- 
terpretations of the Canadian consti- 
tution, more and more power has been 
vested in the provinces. Thus, it has 
become difficult for the federal gov- 
ernment to deal with many truly na- 
tional problems, such as social security 
and economic controls, because it has 
been held that only the provincial gov- 
ernments have the power to deal with 
these problems. 

Canada’s principal economic weak- 
ness is her small population. Her re- 
sources are almost limitless, but now, 
as in the past, she must depend upon 
foreign markets to maintain a fair 
level of prosperity. She has become 
the world’s third largest trading na- 
tion—the first if measured in terms 
of population. Her postwar prosper- 
ity will depend upon her ability to find 
markets for the great productive ma- 
chine which has come into being since 
the outbreak of war. 

Many of Canada’s vast resources re- 
main largely undeveloped as a result 
of her small population and the diffi- 
culty of providing adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. At great cost, the 
Canadians have tried to overcome the 
latter handicap by building the third 
largest railroad network in the world, 
by expanding air transportation, and 
by building a transcontinental high- 
way. But they still face the problem 
of a small population. 
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MAN from Mars, noting the num- 
ber and variety of laws Congress 
passes every year, might think that in 
the United States, the national legis- 
lature can regulate anything in any 
way it sees fit. But he would be wrong. 
The Constitution, by listing certain 
things Congress can and cannot do and 
by reserving certain powers for the 
states, the executive, and the courts, 
has placed its authority within fairly 
definite bounds. 

The man from Mars would be equally 
wrong, however, if he thought that be- 
cause of the Constitution the powers 
of Congress are completely and per- 
manently fixed. The Constitution can- 
not possibly say exactly what Congress 
is to do in every situation. Knowing 
they could not set definite rules to 
cover every problem which might arise, 
the framers of the Constitution made 
some of their stipulations flexible so 
that Congress might adjust its func- 
tions to the needs of changing times. 

Nor is it only through these “elastic” 
provisions that the powers of Congress 
change. The exercise of some powers 
implies the use of others. And new 
interpretations of even some of the 
clauses which seem most specific are 
constantly redefining the authority of 
Congress within the general pattern 
of government established by the mak- 
ers of the Constitution. Frequent 
controversies, like the one over the 
question of whether the federal gov- 
ernment or the states should regulate 
soldier voting, testify to the fact that 
the balance of power between Congress 
and the states and between Congress 
and the executive is constantly shift- 
ing. 

Many of the most important powers 
of Congress derive from its right to 
raise money by means of taxes and 
tariffs—the first one _ specifically 
granted by the Constitution. The 
only limitation on this power is that 
all taxes must be uniform throughout 
the nation. Until 1913, Congress was 
limited in the amount it might raise 
by the fact that it could not impose 
individual income taxes based upon a 
person’s ability to pay. In that year, 
however, an amendment was added to 
make the federal income tax legal. 

By taxing individual incomes, Con- 
gress can raise huge sums of money. 
This means it can finance federal proj- 
ects on a large scale, pay for any num- 
ber of administrative agencies, and 
further programs it favors by granting 
money to the states for specific pur- 
poses. Because of the second power 
granted to it in the Constitution—to 
borrow money on the credit of the 
United States—it can add almost in- 
definitely to the funds raised by taxa- 
tion. 

The power to levy tariffs on goods 
imported into the United States gives 
Congress a highly important means of 
controlling the nation’s economy. By 
placing high tariffs on commodities 
which are also made here, it can make 
it unprofitable for foreign merchants 
to sell to us and thus protect the mar- 
ket for native industry. By placing 
low tariffs on other commodities, and 
thus encouraging other countries to 
sell to us, it can stimulate foreign 
trade, for with the money made from 
sales here, foreign nations will be able 
to buy our exports. It was largely 
through the use of this power over 
tariff policies that Congress influenced 


the early industrial development of 
this country. 

Congress’ power over foreign trade 
extends even farther than this, how- 
ever. Third among the enumerated 
powers in the Constitution is the power 
to “regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes.” This 
clause authorizes Congress to regulate 
our foreign trade in any way it sees fit. 

But the deepest significance of the 
power over commerce is in domestic 
affairs. By interpreting interstate 
commerce more and more broadly, Con- 
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against a foreign power is not the only 
occasion when Congress directs the 
use of the federal government’s mili- 
tary force. According to the Consti- 
tution, Congress has power to author- 
ize the use of troops whenever neces- 
sary to execute the laws it has made 
or to suppress insurrections within 
the country. Since the Constitution 
guarantees a republican form of gov- 
ernment to every state, Congress would 
also use military force in overthrowing 
any group which tried to set up a dif- 
ferent form of state government, even 
if it were done by peaceful means. 
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preme Court. In connection with’ 
power, Congress may also abolish a 
of the federal courts as it sees fit,” 
The Constitution also specif 
grants Congress a number of 4 
powers—to provide for copyrights am 
patents, to set up a postal syste 
regulate the naturalization of al 


to specify certain of the conditi 
surrounding elections, and to take | 


initial step in amending the Con: 
tion. Finally, it authorizes it to 
all laws necessary to carry out the 
cifically enumerated powers. Jf 
from this, the “implied powers” ¢j 
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reporters after such a conference with 


gress has gradually assumed authority 
to regulate almost all phases of busi- 
ness. The first big step in this direc- 
tion was taken in 1890, when Congress 
passed the first antitrust law, banning 
certain practices among firms incor- 
porated in one state and selling their 
products in others. Today even insur- 
ance contracts which cross state lines 
are considered part of interstate com- 
merce. 

In giving Congress the power to lay 
and collect taxes, the makers of the 
Constitution inserted one of the most 
flexible grants of authority to be found 
in that document. Tax-collecting, they 
said, was “to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare” of the 
country. The words “general welfare” 
are now interpreted to mean many 
things. Much of the regulation of 
agriculture undertaken by the federal 
government during the depression, for 
example, was justified as contributing 
to the general welfare. 

The Constitution gives Congress im- 
portant authority in foreign affairs. 
The two houses are empowered to es- 
tablish and maintain an Army and 
Navy and to declare war. The Senate 
has power to review the President’s 
appointments of ambassadors and to 
pass on treaties he has negotiated with 
foreign governments. 

An outright declaration of war 


. counterfeiters. 


President. 


While control of crime is generally 
regarded as a state function, Congress 
is authorized by the Constitution to set 
up and use police forces for the sup- 
pression of some types of illegal activ- 
ity. In connection with its power to 
coin money, it is directed to punish 
Certain crimes which 
involve the crossing of state lines also 
fall under its jurisdiction. Violators 
of federal laws, such as postal regula- 
tions and tax laws, are also punishable 
under the direction of Congress. 

In giving Congress these powers, 
the framers of the Constitution also 
provided it with some very potent 
defenses against encroachments or 
abuses by the other branches of the 
federal government. One of these is 
the impeachment power. This provides 
that whenever the President, vice- 
president, or other officers of the na- 
tional government outside Congress 
are suspected of malpractice, charges 
may be preferred against them in the 
House and a trial held by the Senate. 
If found guilty, the impeached official 
is to be deprived of his office and dis- 
qualified from all future office-holding. 

A second set of defenses given to 
Congress by the Constitution relate to 
its powers over the judicial branch of 
the government. The Constitution em- 
powers Congress to establish the hier- 
archy of federal courts under the Su- 


the President. Here Sam Rayburn, — of the House, and Alben W. Barkley, Senate majority leader, are shown wil 


that Congress derives the right 
expand the scope of its legislation a 
it has since its establishment mor 
than 150 years ago. 

The most significant limitations # 
Congress’ power are contained in the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitt- 
tion—the Bill of Rights. Here Cor 
gress is forbidden to make any laws 
which would take away religious free 
dom, free speech, or freedom of & 
sembly. Congress is forbidden to a 
thorize the quartering of soldiers ® 
private homes, unwarranted searches 
and seizures, or imprisonment with- 
out a clear indictment. Federal laws 
abridging the right to a trial, oF fix- 
ing excessive bail, excessive fines, 
“cruel and unusual” punishments af 
also banned. And in the Tenth Ament 
ment, Congress’ power is limited 
the specification that “powers not dele 
gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution nor prohibited by it to the 
states are reserved to the states © 
spectively or to the people.” 
means that where there is doubt about 
whether state or federal government 
is entitled to regulate any affair of 
nation, the power is to go to the 

The powers of Congress are also, of 
course, conditioned by the authority 
the President. This topic will be 
cussed in a forthcoming article in the 
“Democratic Process” series. 
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